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AA. UAL. & TWA Supplemental Agreements Near Completion 


Many Conferences 
And Much Travel | 


| 
| 
tramp, tramp} 


| 
| 


In the endless 
march of time, days quickly blend | 
into weeks, weeks into months, | 
and months into the passing of 
years. Now comes the story 
February’s Air Line Pilots 
ciation activities. 

CEC Helps to Plan idlewild 

The first of ALPA’s activities | 
for the month was a Central Ex-| 
ecutive Council meeting on Feb- 
ruary 4. This was a fizzle and 
ended in postponement due to no 
quorum. It was put over to the 
following day, February 5, and 


of | 
Asso- 


| postwar 


SEA U.S. ARMY 
FLYING CADET 


held at the Troy Lane Hotel dur- 
ing the afternoon. The main sub- 
ject of discussion was the runway 
layout for New York City’s gigan- 
tic new Idlewild site airport. A 
number of air safety recommenda- 
tions from the councils were re- 
viewed and passed upon. There 
were a number of other matters | 


_ (Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 


| enter 
| ference. 
|to gain general acceptance of cer- 


| aviation can be made into a benign 























LATE NEWS 


Postwar 


Discussing international post- 
war air policy before the House | 
of Lords, Lord Beaverbrook said, | 
“We are ready at any moment to 
into an international con- 
Our first concern will be 











tain broad principles whereby civil 


influence for welding the nations 
of the world together into a closer 
——— 





Monopoly 


American Export Airlines, Inc. é 


formally merged interests with| 





the 16 domestic air lines in a cam-| * 


paign to prevent monopoly in | 
aviation under the Amer- 
ican flag. John E. Slater, Export’s | 
executive vice-president, said, | 
“The most important problem for| 
the United States in international | 
air transportation is the determi-| 
nation of its policy between | 


as 


competition and monopoly.” 


| Traffic 


of the Air,” 
published by the Radio Recepter 
Co., New York, explains the air- 
port traffic control system eo 
at LaGuardia Airport at 

York, the National Airport “at | 
Washington, and other modern 
terminals. This book is available | 
on request from the company, 251) 
Ww est 19th Street, N. Y. C. 


_(Continued on Page 5, Col. 


“Highways 


3) | 


AND NOW MEET GEN. HARDIN | 


THE AIR LINE PILOTS ARE IN WORLD WAR No. II, CARVING A DEEP 
NICHE OF UNFORGETTABLE AND INVALUABLE SERVICE TO THEIR COUNTRY. 
THE “VACUUM BRAIN” WHO SAID THEY WERE CREATURES OF ROUTINE IS 


CONSPICUOUS BY HIS ABSENCE. 
APPROXIMATELY 5000, WHETHER IN 
THEIR COUNTRY WELL IN 


ITS HOUR OF GREATEST NEED. 


ALL THE AIR LINE PILOTS, NUMBERING 


OR OUT OF UNIFORM, ARE SERVING 


THEIR SERVICES 


HAVE BEEN RECOGNIZED IN MANY WAYS, AND MANY OF THEM HAVE RISEN | 


TO HIGH POSITIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY IN OUR ARMED FORCES. 
THEM, THOMAS O. HARDIN, HAS BEEN MADE A GENERAL. ANOTHER IS | 
BEING MENTIONED FOR THE SAME HONOR, AND THERE ARE MANY AIR LINE 
PILOT COLONELS AND OTHER HIGH-RANKING OFFICERS, BOTH IN THE ARMY 


AND NAVY. 


} 
} 


| 
| 


| of a 


|THE CANNONBALL 


back in seven days. 


minute they are away from their Florida base. 


What’s in a name? 


—Acme Photo 


In this instance, plenty. The Cannonball is a 


designation for the fastest air express service in aviation history. 
It is operated by the Pan American Airways for the Air Transport Command of the Army Air Forces. 
| The Pan American flight crews operating the Cannonbali! service streak through space with all the swift- 
ness that its name implies across two seas, touching four continents half across the world to India and 


PAA pilots flying the Cannonball Express must log better than two miles for every 
Lined up in front of one of the Cannonballs, a C-54, is its 


crew (Il. to r.), R. H. McGlohn, captain; W. E. Milligan, first officer; A. J. Walter, engineer; A. S. Rioux, 


ABOUT SO-CALLED 
-FEEDER-PICKUP 


Editor’s Note: te: This is the first 
two-installment article de- 
scribing the so-called feeder-pick- 
up service hearings before the 
| Civil Aeronautics Board during 
the latter months of 1943. The 
second installment will appear in 
the March issue. 
are regarded with deep concern 
particularly by those who do not 
propose to stand idly by and see 
the hard-fought-for and well es- 


These hearings | 


tablished safety standards in air} 


| line transportation rooted up and 
| scattered to the four winds, merely 
because certain business interests 
see an opportunity to enter a new 
| field for profit in the develop- 
|ment of which 


nothing. A great responsibility 


| lies with the CAB to prevent back 
| steps 


safety, and it seems 
Mad- 


in air 
| that Examiners William J. 
| den and Albert E. Beitel, of the 
CAB have already made a bad 
faux pas when they recommended 
a lowering of safety standards for 
this type of service. 
*x* * * 

The 1943 series of CAB hear- 

| ings on the so-called feeder- pickup 





(Continued on Page | 5, Col. 3) 


|McCart rran Writes 


Super Air Bill 


—Acme Photo | 


ONE OF | 


| 


GENERAL, AAF, PINNING A UNIT CITATION RIBBON ON BRIGADIER GEN- | 


ERAL THOMAS O. HARDIN, COMMANDING GENERAL OF THE EASTERN SEC- | 


TOR OF THE INDIA-CHINA WING, AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND, FOR THE 
FINE WORK HE AND HIS PILOTS ARE DOING IN FLYING VITAL SUPPLIES TO | 
CHINA OVER MOUNTAINS STILL CLASSED IMPOSSIBLE ON THE WORLD’S AIR | 


MAPS. 


FLYING OVER THE TOUGH HIMALAYAN ROUTE THROUGH MONSOON | | 
RAINS AND TORNADO SNOWSTORMS FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS BROUGHT | 4Viation, leaving the present Board | 
GENERAL HARDIN AND HIS PILOTS, MANY OF WHOM ARE FURLOUGHED | with jurisdiction over the domestic 
FROM OUR COUNTRY’S AIR LINES, THE HIGHEST OFFICIAL PRAISE. AND IF | field only. McCarran stopped short | 


McCarran 
member 


Senator Pat 


Nev.), 


(D., 
of Senate Com- 


| merce Committee, has been gather- 


|ing data for the past few months 
IN THE PICTURE IS GENERAL HENRY ARNOLD, COMMANDING 


prepar: atory 


hoe 


super 


to introducing a 
aviation bill. The Sena- 


tor’s bill will provide for the es- | 


|tablishment of an “International 
Air Board,” which it is planned, 
will have jurisdiction over foreign 


YOU THINK FLYING THE HIMALAYAS IS ANY “PINK TEA PARTY,” PERMIT | of giving complete assurance that 


US TO COYLY REMIND YOU THAT THE 
MOST RUGGED IN THE WORLD, EXTEND 


PEAKS OF THESE MOUNTAINS, THE | 
UP TO A MAXIMUM OF 29,002 FEET. 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 


they contributed | 


just | radio operator; R. i. eee, mamngenens and A. Lucignani, pusew. 








FLASH—FLASH 


THIS BIT OF NEWS IS ALMOST 
IN THE SAME CATEGORY AS WHEN 
A MAN BITES A DOG. AN AIR LINE 
PILOT RESIGNS FROM HIS PROFES- 
SION AND OF HIS OWN VOLITION 
AND WITHOUT FANFARE OR EVEN 
THE SLIGHTEST RUFFLE OF DIS- 
TURBANCE WHATSOEVER, THE 
FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS FROM A 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
BEHNCKE TO RANCHER VERNON 
I. POWERS TELLS THE STORY: 

“Sellmeyer just dropped me 
a note saying you had decided 
to quit the air line pilot busi- 
ness, and that you did this un- 
der your power and of 
your own free will and volition. 

“Boy, oh boy, that really 
something. It is practically in 
the same category as when dog 
bites man, that isn’t news; but 
when man bites dog, that is 
really front-page stuff. 

“Seriously, I admire you. It 
is a smart man who picks a 
great profession as a _ life’s 
work, but it still a smarter 
man who knows when to quit. 
Becoming still more serious, I 
would like to comment on the 
fact that I consider your leav- 
ing the profession and active 
participation in the Association 
as a great loss. You were one 
of ALPA’s original organizers, 
and you have stood as one of its 
strongest pillars ever since. It 
didn’t make any difference what 
kind of a storm was brewing, 
there was any question 
as to where Skipper V. I. Pow- 
ers stood. 


“Enclosed 


own 


is 


is 


never 


your inactive 
membership card, and it is 
noted that your number is 68. 

“Some day when I am in the 
vicinity of Big Wells, Texas, I 
shall present my credentials at 
your ranch. Until then, I will 
just say, ‘Get along little dogie, 
get along, and I’ll make a wish 
that we will see each other 
again one day soon. I hope you 
will never forget ALPA, be- 
cause ALPA is never going to 
forget you.” 


is 








AL.DA's Opinions 
Are Editorialized 


February 6, 1944 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Here’s material for the 
next issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT. Please give it priority 
over anything else that may have 
been sent in for publication from 
my council, ALPA No. 2, TWA- 
N. Y., as I would like to have it 
printed while interest is still high. 

A. F. Foster, Chairman of 
| Council No. 2, TWA, New York. 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


We'll Miss You | 


| The air line piloting fraternity has 
suffered many great losses in the 
past, but none greater than when 
they lost thelr loyal and staunch 


some 


supporter, Congressman William H. 
Wheat, who died in Washington on 
| January 17, 1944. “Bill.” as everyone 
| knew him, literally died with his 
| boots on. Although not being in ro- 
| bust health for some time, he stuck 
| to his guns to the last. 

| BILL AND DAVE WERE FRIENDS 

| In conversation with ALPA’‘s Pres- 


| (Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 
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UIP TERISM”? 


Nowadays, one cannot look about without gaining the impression 
that many people in the air carrier industry are pop-eyed and jittery; 
the owners, operators, many of the air workers, and even the ones 
who legislate and regulate the business. Some call it war nerves but 
that isn’t it. 

There was a time not long ago when we all had a perfect cause 
to develop a case of jitters, and, as a matter of fact, whether admitted 
or not, everyone had the jitters when the Jap-rats took such a resound- 
ing slap at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

Today, the war isn’t won—no, not by a long shot—but at least 
we have our heels stuck into the ground and something in our hands 
to fight with and we have never been licked with these kinds of advant 
ages—and we never will be. 

The jitters in the air line transportation business today isn’t 
caused by the war—it’s internal. When viewing the situation calmly, 
one is reminded of a family with many children, all seated about the 
family board and all expecting to get something extra special and 
they’re all unstrung and excited. Furtive glances are cast in all direc- 
tions, principally at one another, and at the door from which the 
expected prize is supposed to emerge. The atmosphere is tense. It is 
the same in the air line industry today. Everyone is casting furtiv 
glances to the right and to the left and watching his plate. 

This case of jitters extends beyond the carriers into the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Civil Aeronautics Board and even 
into the sphere of the lawmakers on Capitol Hill who legislate for the 
business. 

Draft Release No. 36 is a perfect example 
considered proposal if there ever was one. It isn’t even possible to 
ascertain exactly where it came from. Yet there seems to be certain 
frenzied people in the industry who are clamoring for its adoption 
even though the price be an irreparable and extremely dangerous 
inroad upon air safety. Other proposals keep flowing in before the 
CAB, all tainted with the same brush—“Jitterism.”’ 

Let’s look at Capitol Hill. Not so long ago, January 11, 1‘ 43, 
Congressman Clarence F. Lea, Chairman of the powerful and in- 
fluential House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, and Con- 
gressman Alfred L. Bulwinkle, Chairman of the Aviation Committee 
of this Committee, sat down and quietly drafted an aviation bill, 
amending the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, which, finally after 
passing through several drafts, is known as H. R. 3420. It didn’t take 
long for the jitters to put this effort, at least temporarily, on the sheif 
First, the full committee split on the matter of reporting the bill out 
and there was a majority and minority accompanying report to the 
House of Congress where it is now reposing in the Rules Committee. 
This bill may have a few rough edges, as do all new measures, but 
on the whole it’s a pretty decent proposal. 

On the Senate side of Capitol Hill is the McCarran bill intro- 
duced on March 20, 1944, which has many good parts, but already at 
least one of its provisions supporting the “one instrument” foreign 
air line idea is rapidly building up formidable opposition. 

Senator Bennett Champ Clark, Jr.,. Chairman of the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Committee, is becoming active. 
He and the members of his subcommittee, no doubt, have some wel! 
defined ideas of their own about postwar aviation legislation. 

There you have it and if that isn’t a swell kettle of fish, you may 
pick up the marbles. What does such a situation add up to? It adds 
up to this: While everyone is carefully nourishing his own little garden 
of ideas, watching carefully what the other fellow is doing and saying 
things under his breath, someone is going to walk in and carry off the 
marbles. Witness: interest of surface carriers in air transportation 
possibilities. It’s plain to see that unless more people in the industry, 
including the ones who legislate and regulate for it, take less of the 
dog-eat-dog attitude, greedy side-liners will one day soon eat both dogs. 

In the first place, our postwar air law planners would do well to 
ride horses that don’t have quite such long legs. In other words, get 
down to earth and squarely behind postwar air line and commercial 
aviation legislation that is at least basically sound and workable. After 
all, what is needed beyond again making the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration an independent agency and restoring the Air Safety Board? 

The trouble with the commercial air line industry is it hasn’t 
learned yet that it is the long, steady pull that builds industries. 
brutally blunt, we don’t have sufficient Jim Hills in this business and 
too many soothsayers, crystal gazers, spellbinders, and a whole flock 





an ill-advised, ill- 





of geniuses. Then there are the soapbox criers, always crying the warn- | 
ing about stifling the development of a great new industry that is sup-| 
posed to lead the economic Israelites out of the swamps of despair to | 


some form of a high plateau of Utopia or something—they really don’t | 
know what it is, but it’s something. Their real purpose is, you can bet, 
selfish. These propaganda dispensers remind one of the old-time medi. 
cine show spealer. Stand before him, a perfect physical specimen with 
the health and stamina of newly wrought tenpenny nails, and listen | 


attentively for just a few minutes. The result—well, it’s hardly possi- | 


ble for one to find the strength to even walk away ‘unless, of course, 
a bottle of the famous cure is purchased to revitalize the few spar 
of life that remain. 


This industry isn’t going to hell in a hand basket and doesn’t | 


To be} 


THE AIR I LINE PILOT 
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Ou Constant Memoriam 











By G. R. SHOEMAKER 
Council No. 60, AA 
New York, New York 


SOME DAY FOR 
or 'SURE I'LL DO IT 


Editor’s note: Just to keep| 
everything strictly on the beam, 
this light bit of repertoire is the 
minutes of a pre-council meeting, 
and any reference to anyone living 
or dead, or anything real or myth- 
ical is, not that it matters, purely 
coincidental. Now that that bit of 
palaver is behind us, let’s be on 
with this choice bit of nonsense. 

“Let’s have an ALPA council 
meeting. Where’s Hamer?” 

“While we’re waiting,” says 
Gardner, “how about doing some- 
thing with these guys who sent me/ three doors of her home and stand 
out of the village with only 2900/ in the doorway. NOTE. (Symbol 
gallons, and I just stretched it out| for active duty in the United 
to make Ireland? It took over fif-| Kingdom is a British girl standing 
teen hours. For a while I thought| in a doorway with an American.) 





By L. H. MOUDEN 
Council No. 45, Mid-Continent 
| Kansas City, Missouri 


“This is certainly the life! A| 
thirty-mile tail wind, CAVU from 
| here to Dayton, smooth as a floor 
| here at nine thousand, and a co-| 
| pilot who says he is only too glad 
to fly—if I don’t mind! 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 


Rule 4. Escort her to within} 


I was going to have to row in the Rule 5. Walk six miles back to 
last couple of miles. the barracks without getting lost. 


How Are the Girls in Ireland? 
“How are the girls in Ireland?” 
“Oh, they only gave me three 

hours and pushed me on.” 
“Well,” said. Cy Bittner, “how 


Rule 6. Wish you were back in 
‘Amerikee’.”’ 

Caperton then added, “How 
about these meteorologists who 
; forecast tail winds and when I 
are the night clubs then?” am eight hours on my way, I see 

“Yeah,” said D, K. Smith, “and| we can’t make it and have to go 
how about a rule on when the sun! pack to Casa?” 
can come up? I was two hours off! __and the Girls in Morocco? 
the Irish coast, when up comes the “How are the girls in Moroc- 
sun right in my eyes and startles! e992” ‘ 
me. I look around and find three “Here are seven simple rules: 
inches of ice all over the tub. It Rule 1. Dooley Wilson and the 
scares me. I vote—let’s fly in the| Rex are not there—never were. 


dark.’”’ R , A | 
a ule 2. The GI MP’s won’t let 

—And the Girls in Scotland? | you in the Arab town. | 
How are the girls in Scot- Rule 3. You go away 


land?” Rule 4. 

“It’s very simple if you follow think 
the rules: 

Rule 1. Get at least 12 hours 
off. 

Rule 2. Meet a lassie. 

Rule 3. Stumble around in the 
dark trying to find a cinema. 


You walk in what you 
is a street, and the Arabs 
think it is a place for old smells— 
at least a thousand years of smells | 

—a century or so could not pro-| 
duce smells like that. 


(Continue -d on Page 3, Col. ca 


A CAPTAIN’ S LAMENT No. 2 


IN THE JANUARY ISSUE ON PAGE 2, THERE WAS A POEM, a CAP- 
TAIN’S LAMENT.” THIS WAS IN ANSWER TO A POEM THAT APPEARED IN | 
THE OCTOBER, 1942, IssUE OF THE AIR LINE PILOT, ENTITLED, “THE | 
COPILOT,” WRITTEN BY KEITH MuRRAY, COUNCIL 28, COLONIAL AIRLINES, 
NEW YORK. THIS LITTLE GROUP OF STANZAS CERTAINLY DREW FIRE BUT 
ALL IN GOOD FUN. AS A MATTER OF FACT, WE HAVE HAD SO MANY FIRST 
PILOTS ANSWER THIS, POETICALLY, THAT WE’RE GOING TO HAVE TO START 
NUMBERING THE REPLIES. IT MIGHT BE WELL ALSO TO CAUTION THE CO- | 
PILOTS THAT THEY’D BETTER START UNLIMBERING THEIR POETIC INCLINA- 
TIONS AND IMAGINATIONS, OR THEY’LL FIND THEMSELVES DRIFTED UNDER 
BY FIRST PILOT POETS, ALL SEEKING THEIR SCALPS. HERE’sS “A CAPTAIN’S | 
LAMENT No. 2” WRITTEN BY CAPTAIN A. B. WILLIAMS OF AMERICAN | 
ae JUST TO KEEP THINGS ON THE BEAM, THE TITLE OF HIS POEM | | 

“A CAPTAIN’S ODE TO A COPILOT.” 


I am the captain sitting here VEXED, | 
Waiting for the copilot to answer a PX. | 
The company calls and calls some more, 
While my head is buzzing with orders galore. 


There he sits this gallant knight, 
Getting a broad “A” with keen delight. 
The snow and ice are forming fast; 

He turns to me forlorn and aghast. 


The motors get rough; the lights turn RED; 
GEE, I wished I'd stayed in bed. 

There’s a pressure drop and a temperature rise, 
Tell me—where the “H” do they find these GUYS. 


The boosts go down; I call for heat. 

He boldly replies, “Did you say eat?” 

At long last, the controls are found. 

We break contact—Ye gods, there’s the ground. 


As the copilot descends, he asks for gear, 
Calls in range and sez, “We’re here.” 

He calls for flaps on final approach 

And says to the captain, 

“I DON’T HAVE TO BE COACHED.” 


The ship was greased—with fond delight 

Upon that runway late at night. 

THE GROANS AND CREAKS were heard for MILES, 
As the copilot bounced with goofy SMILES. 


The tower ADVISED runway SIX, 
jut to his dismay, he’s in a 
For the ending of this little ditty, 
He finds” he’s landed in the WRONG CITY. 


,} —$a$a mee eee EE 


| need any patent medicine cures, . ond it will be great neti all of its 
| handicaps—greed, selfishness, confusion, and downright lack of good 
| common sense, or in fact, just plain good sense. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea for everyone to get off the industry’s 
|neck and limit our postwar planning efforts to a few simple amend- 
ments and supplements, the latter to take care of foreign operations, 
| to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938; namely, to restore independence 


ks|to the regulatory agency it created, and re-establish the Air Safety 


| Board? NOW, REALLY, WOULDN'T IT? 














—David L. Behncke 


“To fly West, my friend, is a Aight we 
all must take for a final check.’ 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Beadles, a C.—UAL; sean « E. 

EA Darby, James E. — : 
Davis, wm E. — Continental; Folkers: 
Harold J.—Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L.— 
UAL; Herndon, Thomas—UAL; Jackson, 
Walter: TWA: Knudson, Max — TWA; 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL; initehett, Hewitt 
F.—Colonial; Mostoller, Charl es—EAL; 
Nagel, John — Mid-Continent; Nelson, 
Franklin S.—WAL; Peterson, Warren— 
TWA; Roth, Paul F.—EAL; Skelly, H. 
4J.—AA; Treweek, J. M.—AA. 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 

Jones, John Paul—EAL; Roscoe, Thomas 
— TWA; Sparboe, Jerome H : 

Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 

Active Duty Marine Corps 

Kimball, Walter F.—T. 


pei 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Antonio, S. B.—P.C. A. 
Barrett, Joseph C., kee A.A, 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A Th 
Bates, Clarence F.—N. 
Bickford, L. et om tg 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bonnet, Frederick L.—T. W. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, Cc. M.—U. ALL 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 


*Brand, W. J.—A. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brown, D. W.—U. L. 
Brown, H. Babcock—N. E. A. 
Brown, W. C.—P. A. A. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Burks, John A.—U. A. L. 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Clayton, R. C.—C.&S 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. %. 
Cole, D. C.—U. 
Cooper, D. a ag 

pe, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd— ae 
Dace, Frank E.— 
Dally, Benjamin fue W. A.-1. C.D. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. - L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. 
DeCesare, Frank Pangea, 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. ty 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dryer, Dale F.—A. A. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Elzey, Robert M.—P. A.A 
Fey, Howard—vU. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
“Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
Fortner, W. F.—E. A. L. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
Gay, R. A.—A. A. 
Gardner, Gordon © alate 
George, Hal—T. 
Gillette, Morgan * oY W.A. 


Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 


Hill, ~ oneal W.—A. A. 


° ‘ ° A. 
ireland, Baxter L.—Continental 
Jameiller, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
Jamieson, - L.—E. A. 


Kelsey, Harold J.—A. ‘A. 
Kineannon, Ted N.—A. A. 


Lamb, Charles $.—U. A. L. 

Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 

Livermore, Joe—N. W. 

Loeffler, Edward aay A. L. 

Lucas, Al—W. A. 

Lucas, emda 

Lynn, John B.—C. & S.A. L. 

McAfee, William—PAA; McMickle, Har- 

old—Panagra; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL 

Mamer, Nick W; Marshal, Gerad 

Vv. — AA; Merrifield, Austin S.'— UAL; 

Martin, Karl R.—NWA; Miller, B. D.— 

AA Colonial; Staines Willard H.—UAL; 

Montee, Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G. 

— VAT; Morgan, Howard R. — TWA; 

Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 

Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 

Norby, a ar 2 B.—N 

O’Brien, W. —PCA; Odell, M. T.— 

AA: *Oison, Kanneth S.—NW: *Onsgard, 

Alden—NWA; Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 

Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A— 

PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—AA Perry, 

J. A-—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA; 

Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 

Harold E.— AA; Potter, Norman W.— 

,_C. H.—Panagra; in 

. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; *Rh 

Jesse N.—C&S; cheer Russell S.—AA: 
i . AA; Rose, John A. 

—KLM: Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, 


° AA. 

Salisbury, Herve M.— TWA; Sandblom, 
J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
Sauceda —PAA; Scott, Tt. W.— 
TWA; Seatt, Philip CUAL: Scroggins, 
Lowell V.— PCA; Shank, Eugene s.— 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Smoot, C. H.—Braniff; Stiller, 
Harry A. — AA; Supple, Robert E. — 
Panagra. 

Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo — PAA; Thomas, L. _ 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Rob- 
ert—Panagra 


Wagar, G. K.—UAL;: Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A. PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
W.—TWA; *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA; 
Weatherdon, Edwin — AA; West, w. 

W; Whidden, R. G.—NEA; Wiesel- 
mayer, Otto—PAA; Williams, Wayne Cc. 
—TWA; Williamson, P. B.—EAL; Wor- 
then, John A.—WW; *Wright, J. S.— 
TWA 


Young, George S.—UAL. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 


Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Cochran, Rob- 
ert M. — UAL; Currier, C. L. — TWA; 


Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, Harley T. 
—TWA; Hohag, R. J.—NW; Jamieson, 
Leland S. — EAL; Jaster, Frank B. — 
EAL; Maguire, Richard C. — AA; Me- 
Conneeay Ira M. — AA; Nordbeck H. 

NEA; a Henry T. — PAA; 
Shanes, Axel—A 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford Ted; 
Barr, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
Dean W.; Caldwell, G. @.; Drayton, 


A.; Ju 

Y= MeMarkin, Richard A 
thur; Noyes, Dewey = 
Riddle, Glenn L.; Roulstone, J. J.; 
Rousch, Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd M.; 
Stark, Howard C.; Van Alstyne, Hugh, 
jr.; Veblen, E. H.; Walbridge, Donald 
C.; Warner, Roy; Wheaton, Harold H.; 
Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, John F.: 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel; Lang- 
mack, David F. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lioyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle, 
Floyd E.; Minor, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 


Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. Ralph: 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 


* Apprentice Member. 
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_THE AIR LINE PILOT 














Muddy River leis Up Wreckage | 


| 
| 
| 


-Acme Photo 


A Douglas DC-3 crashed into the muddy Mississippi at midnight on 
February 10, 1944, killing 24 persons. The plane was on its way from 
Dallas, Texas, to New York City when it plowed into the river in a burst 
of flames and sank about 15 miles below Memphis. The only eye witness 
was Charles Williams, a river barge worker, of Osceola, Arkansas. He 
said, “The motors seemed all right. But it came right on down and when 
it hit the water, a big ball of fire rolled out in front and something exploded. 
It sounded like when you light a skyrocket. The plane hit the water about 
50 or 75 yards from the barge. I could see red and green lights blinking 
on the plane just before it struck the water.” The usual investigations have 
been held and the usual reports will be made, but the accident will re- 
main unsolved. It will be added to a long chain of unsolved air line acci- 
dents. Good pilots just don't fly into rivers at midnight. Something me- 
chanical or structural must be happening and until we know what that 
something is, we will not know the cause of these terrible accidents. Every 
unexplained accident is a still voice—yet one that pleads loudly and 
plaintively for the return of the Air Safety Board which was so ill-ad- 
visedly eliminated by the President's Reorganization Plan No. 4. The in- 
sert is of Dale B. Francis, first pilot of the ill-fated air liner, highly expex- 
ienced, and whose judgment is unquestioned as is that of his copilot, 


Raymond R. Majors, both ALPA members. 


Take a look at the picture. 


What is the answer? THE AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION SAYS, AS 
THE REPRESENTING ORGANIZATION OF ALL THE COUNTRY’S AIR LINE 
PILOTS, THE ANSWER IS—BRING BACK THE AIR SAFETY BOARD. 


Yeah, I'll Say 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Rule 5. You pass a hooded old 
dirty sheet with two bedroom slip- 
peaking out of the bottom, 
and two tired ugly eyes peaking 
out of the top. It might be a girl. 

Rule 6. You pass another with 
dirtier feet and uglier eyes. 


pers 


Rule 7. You pay some Arab to 
show you the way out.” 

Bud Havens exclaimed, ‘‘How 
about when they push you into 
Newfpundland with three inches 
of ice aboard, and you add two 
more of clear ice on the way 
down? I was so scared that the 


plane shook all over. In this way 
I got rid of some ice and made a 
landing. They wanted me to take 
off right away.” 

—And the Girls in Newfoundland? 


“How are the girls in New- 
foundland?”’ 
“No teeth.” 


Reedholm wanted to know about 
Shoemaker’s flying over the village 
and going to Maine. 2 
clubs in 


“How are the night 
Presque Isle?” 

“Yeah, I’ll say.” 

Louie Ricks asked, “How about 
the time Auggie Keim and Jim 
Hay got struck by lightning? We 


ought to stop flying that stuff.” 
—And about the Girl Scribe? 

“What about the girl corres- 
pondent who had to spend the 
night while your airplane was be- 
ing repaired?” 

“The commanding officer 
dled that easily. He had his men 
put up a tent about two miles 
away from camp. They brought 
her a bucket of water and a gaso- 
line stove — also a couple of 
guards. She stayed in the airplane 
that night with two guards watch- 
ing the airplane, and one armed 
guard watching the two guards.” 


han- 


“How about Bill Dum falling in| 


the wet concrete?” 
Ryan. 

“Oh, that was nothing. The Sea- 
Bees made a new submarine pen 


Chuck 


said 


out of the hole he left there,” as- | 


serted Dick Young. 


“Anyway,” said Lee Wallace, 


“as soon as the concrete hardens, | ter Brooke and Dinty Moore. 


Drifting Dirt 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Pretty Girl in AIR LINE 
PILOT, Too 

“Oh well! I can remember when 
I used to do that, too, when I saw 
that the captain was just itching 
to get out his latest copy of the 
AIR LINE PILOT, or possibly, 
the ESQUIRE that he picked up| 
in the rack on the way through 
the cabin. I guess I will get the 
last issue of the PILOT out of my 
flight kit to see what the other 
outfits are doing at their bases. 
I already know what our council | 
is doing, so it won’t matter if we 
don’t get any news in there for 
this issue. Come to think of it— 
if the rest did that, there wouldn’t 
be much council news. That would 
certainly be a poor way for them 
to act! 
Jim’s President of the 
Dirt Department 

“Well, my intentions have been 


good, and I did write up some 
news notes several times. while} 
laying over at the other end of 


the line. If 
to do when 


I hadn’t had so much 
I got home, I would | 
have copied them off the back of 
the company bulletins where _ I 
jotted them down and would have 





Bill can knock it off his shoes with 
a hammer and chisel.” 
“T can hardly bend 
now,” lamented Bill. 
“What about your wife? Doesn’t 
she object when you crawl in bed 


my foot 


with one shoe on and the other 
shoe off?” 
—And about the Wife? 

“My wife hardly knows me,’ 


said Bill. ‘My little girl runs and 
cries when I come into the house. | 
I’m only home two days a month.” | 

“How about the food we get on 
this run?” cried Machlin. 

“What food?” says McInnis. 

Hamer, Bledsoe, Burns, and 
Pricer came stalking in now to 
have a meeting. We decided every- | 
thing. Now they can go home, | 
unless they want to talk over the 
relief captain situation with Wal- 


| Hotel 
| (Prince) 


|has to keep up his morale these | 


| LINE PILOT up there in the pub- 


| jot them down just as soon as we 


| that is important! 


| sure—one of these days!” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| on the agenda but almost all the 
| time of the meeting was taken up 


with discussions about Idlewild. 
Complete Fourth Series of 
Agreement Conferences on AA 
On February 7, Messrs. Behncke 
and Ulrich left for New York to 
participate in the supplemental 
agreement negotiations with Am- 
erican Airlines. This was the 
fourth series of conferences held 


| with this company. Previous con- 
| ferences 


took place on October 
20-22, 1943; December’ 7-12, 
1943; and the last was on January 
12-15, 1944. 

The pilot conferees who partici- 
pated in the conferences with Am- 
erican Airlines that got under way 
on February 8 were Larry Harris, 
Chicago; Lee Williams, Burbank; 
Paul Carpenter, Burbank; L. C. 
Dober, Chicago; C. L. Kraemer, 
Fort Worth; A. E. (Prince) 
Hamer, New York; and R. W. 
Ditfurth, New York. 

Three Conferences in an Evening 

During the evening, a short con- 
ference was held at the Plymouth 
with Chairman A. E. 
Hamer, Chairman AA- 
Transoceanic Council No. 60, and 
ocean pilots John F. Bledsoe, Jr. 
and James H. Burns relating to 
piloting problems on the com- 
pany’s Atlantic operation. Another 
short conference was held during 
the same evening with Chairman 
E. J. Martin and the former Chair- 
man, C. A. Thompson, of Council 
No. 29, American Export, relating 
to differences with the company 
about the Export pilots’ becoming 
members of the Naval Reserve. 
Meetings Continue Four Days 

Supplemental agreement con- 
ferences continued with American 
Airlines from February 8 to 12, 
inclusive. The company’s represen- 
tatives at these meetings were 
Hugh Smith, vice-president, ope- 
rations; W. W. Braznell, director 
of flight operations; W. G. Hu- 
ghen, chief of flight; W. B. 
Terry, personnel department; Wil- 
liam Miller, assistant director of 
flight operations; Charles German, 


attorney; and John Deater, per- 
sonnel department. 
Memphis Crash Dampens 
Conference Spirit 

At the start of this series of 
meetings, good progress was 


made, but on February 10 head- 


sent them in. Oh, I guess I could 
have done it the other night in-| 
stead of going over to Jim’s house 
—or the night before when we 
went to the show. But then, one| 


days, and besides, Jim usually has 
all the latest rumors and all the 


dirt drifting around the station. I | ie 


promised the fellows at the other 
end of the line that I would try 
to have all the latest stuff the 
‘rumor department’ has turned out 
here. I am going to try to get) 
some news into the paper this 
month for sure. 

“T wonder what kind 
planes those are 
other on each 


of air- 
flying at each 
side of the AIR 


lisher’s statement box. They look 
a little obsolete. I have tried to 
read the lettering on the vertical 
stabilizer many times. and have| 
never been able to make it out. 


| What do you suppose it does say? 


I wonder if Dave knows. 
Reporter’s Report—Some Day 
FOR SURE I’m Going to 
Send in Some News 

“T don’t see how it is that other | 
fellows can write interesting stuff | 
all the time. Nothing interesting | 
or exciting happens in our council. | 
Some of the things going on might | 
be of interest, and others might 
like to read about them. I guess 
I will try to write some of them 
and send them in—for sure. Tl 


pass ID, and I make a position re- 
port. I doubt if Jones knows where 
he is anyway—he’s just following 
the ADF pointer. But before I 
start on those notes, I think I'll 
make out my pay sheets. After all, 
It’ll soon be 
time to start down, anyway. I 
guess I’ll finish the pay sheets and 
then take over. I’m going to send 
in some news notes, though—for 





a3 Three 





MEMPHIS CRASH DAMPENS CONTRACT CONFERENCE SPIRIT 


lines appeared in the New York! 
papers about the American Air-| 
lines latest unfortunate accident | 
near Memphis, Tennessee, which | 
cost the lives of 24 people. Ob-| 
viously, no one felt very much like | 
conferring after receiving this 
sorry piece of bad news and the| 
contract talks were stymied. And| 
this happened just when the con-| 
ferences were starting to get 
somewhere. 
AA Conferees Have Final 
Meeting and Depart 

During the evening of February | 
12, the AA pilot conferees met 
with Messrs. Behncke and Ulrich 
to discuss the future of the nego- 





tiations and definite plans were 
made. 
The following day, February 


13, was consumed in catching up 
on back work, and then in the eve- 
ning, Messrs. Behncke, Ulrich, and 
Mitchell journeyed to Washing- 
ton. 
First Conference in Washington 
Is with NMB 

The first conference in the 
Capitol city was with the National 
Mediation Board on February 14. 
The subject of this meeting was 


the American Export trouble 
which had arisen because of the 
pilots’ objections to being told 


they would have to join the Naval 
Reserve condition of their 
employment with the company. 


as a 


Tri-Party Meeting—Navy, 
National Mediation Board, 
and ALPA 

Finally, a conference was held 
on February 15 with Capt. George 
M. Keller, USNR, director, Labor 
Relations and Employees Service 
Section, and his assistant, Lt. J. 
Q. Newton, which was attended 
by National Mediation Board mem- 
bers George A. Cook and Harry 
H. Schwartz, ALPA’s President 
Behncke, and the Association’s 
Washington representative, John 
M. Dickerman. The problem of the 
American Export pilots’ joining 
the Naval Reserve wasn’t com- 
pletely settled but good progress 
was made in that direction. It was 
obvious when this conference 
ended that the causes of the trou- 
ble, both on American Export and 
Pan American Airways, which had 
arisen because of these companies’ 
insistence that their pilots become | 
members of the Naval Reserve, | 


were well on the road to being re-| 





solved. The Export pilots were not 
objecting so much to becoming 
members of the Naval Reserve as 
they were to having this kind of 
arrangement made without their 
even being consulted. 
ALPA Representatives Meet 
with ICD Officials 

During the afternoon of Febru- 


| ary 14, a first conference was held 


with the officials of the Inter- 
continental Division of Trans- 
| continental & Western Air for 


the purpose of exploring the ad- 
visability of making certain re- 
visions in the Letter of Agreement 
now in effect on this part of the 
company’s operations governing 

“The assignment of pilots of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc. to special operations (includ- 
ing the Intercontinental Division) 
conducted for the War Department 
during the existing state of war, 
and the seniority of the pilots of 
Transcontinental & Western AiZr, 
Inc. accepting such special assign- 
ments; and 

“The assignment of a place on 
the Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. Pilots’ System Seniority 
List for those pilots employed by 
the Intercontinental Division of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., who at the time of employ- 
ment by the Intercontinental Divi- 
sion, do not hold a place on such 
Seniority List.” 
Behncke Is Principal Speaker at 
ICD Council Mass Meeting 

During the evening of the same 
day, an ICD pilots’ mass meeting 
was held at the Hamilton Hotel. 
All of the pilots and copilots fly- 


ing the Intercontinental Division 
of TWA, who were in town, at- 
tended. President Behncke gave 
a talk on the purposes and aims 
of ALPA, including a _ rather 
sketchy but, nevertheless, com- 
plete outline of its early-day 


struggles and background and the 
reasons for the pilots’ becoming 
organized. A high degree of in- 
terest was evidenced by the ICD 
pilots, and the meeting was a suc- 
cess. 

Messrs. Beal (NWA), Behncke, and 
Dickerman of ALPA Meet with 


| Messrs. Nolte and Bartz of Panel 


On the following day, February 
15, at 10 a. m., a conference took 


| place at the offices of the National 


Railway Labor Panel, located di- 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 





STRIKINGLY BEAUTIFUL 





—Wide World Photo 
Pictured against one of 
the strikingly beautiful 


islands which dot the Pacific and which are now being used as stepping- 
stones to Tokyo, this U. S. Navy Douglas Dauntless dive bomber roars 
out on a battle mission. Yes, the Pacific is dotted with strikingly beau- 
tiful islands which have in all too many cases been serving as rat nests 


| for Jap-rats. What are we going to do when the war is over—hang 


on to these islands for the future security of the freedom of all free 
men or are our politicians going to give them back to the Japs or to 
someone else to fortify, so that tomorrow the good American blood of 


our children will again be spilled in 
ican people, if given a chance to 
resounding “NO!” 


another rat hunt? From the Amer- 
be heard, the answer would be a 
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Meetings Held 
Thick and Fast 


By EARL MARX 
Council No. 8, National 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The past two months have been 
rather hectic for the local council. 
A number of meetings have been 
held to consider the grievances 
that are up for settlement with 
the company. Meetings have been 
held thick and fast and never 
seem to clear matters up our way 
—that is! 

Our President Dave was down 
to see us and held some very im- 
portant meetings with both sides 
of the controversy; but while it 
seemed that he might be able to 
effect a settlement, at the last 
minute it was not possible. So 
Dave was forced to leave for the 
North in spite of the nice southern 
weather, but he’ll get it settled 
somehow—he’s like that. At any 
rate, we were glad to have him 
down here with us and wish he 
would come more often as it lends 
morale and support to our council. 
Come back, Dave, before the sum- 
mer rolls around. 

Air Travel Is Out Unless Its 
Priority Is in One’s Corner 

Our discussions with the 

pany finally progressed to 


com- 


company and the Mediation Board. 
Accordingly, Chairman Palmer 
Holmes and Stroube Lander were 
chosen and proceeded to Washing- 
ton and held session with the 
others. We are now assured by all 
parties that a settlement will be 
effected in the near future. Chair- 
man Holmes and Lander had quite 
a trip, not the least of which was 
trying to get from one place to 


another. It seems that trying to 
travel by air line is out, unless 
you have the priority board in 


your corner. On the trains, it’s not 


so bad. Excellent accommodations | 
may be had on the rails (no, you 


don’t actually sleep on the rails), 
in the aisles, and in the standing- 
up-all-night spaces. It seems like a 
council job is no cinch even if the 
salary is high! 

Copilots Get the Fever 


Promotions are now the thing} 
since the company secured a new| 
run from Miami to Key West. This | 
was at the request of the Navy. It| 
will help them to provide trans- | 
portation for their personnel. The| Not to Run 
pilots who were assigned to runs | 
on the Army Transport Division,| have been sending in ballots for 
Bill| the 
(Mickey Mouse) Knox has been| 


are Captains Earl Marx, 








the | 
point where it was essential that | 
two of our members make a trip} 
to Washington to confer with the | 





Something New and Different 





Association Photo 

About the only thing really certain about this business of flying 
is that it never stays static very long—there’s always something new 
and different. Here’s a device for teaching flying on the ground. Five, 
ten, or fifteen hours in this rigamajig and they’re ready for a_first 
solo. How about going along for a ride? Oh my! Aren’t ’fraid, are 
you? Seriously, the idea has merit. The machine can be used to teach 
proper handling of controls, coordination of mind and _body necessary 
in normal flight, and so forth. T he John H. Geisse of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration research staff, says that the possibil- 
ities for the trainer are limited to turns, climbs, and glides of a nor- 
mal flight. He believes the postwar model will be of metal with hyd- 
raulic or electric controls, and feels that it may be used in connection 
with high school and college aeronautical courses. No, the thing will 
not crack up. It will simulate almost eve rything else. Seated in a 
wooden model of the primary flight trainer is pretty Miss Minnie Ray 
of Hughes Springs, Texas, presently in the employ of the CAA. 


Press 


inventor, 


appointed secretary. We are 
sured that we will get a lot of let- 
ters and notices from now on. 


checked out recently with an air as- 
line rating and assigned to Army 
runs are Warren Smith (reserve 
captain), Phil Wachtel, and Sam 
Stoia. Captain Ray Peacock, form- 
erly on reserve status, is now on 
the Army run. Other copilots are 
now beginning to get the fever 
and are studying for the air line 
written. 

“Unk” Holmes Chooses 


does not want to run again. It is 
a heck of a job, but then ‘‘Unk” 
has done a swell job and the mem- 
bers owe him a lot, more than they 
realize. 
For “Unk” a Swell Watch 

For Christmas the members pre- 
sented the chairman with a new 
Longines watch, and is he proud! 
Well, no wonder—can’t imagine 
where one can find such a watch 
these days, or electric alarms either! 


It is time for elections, and we 


council members. Bobby 











“‘WHOPPING” THEM LOW AND HARD 


mast height, an A-20 bomber of the Fifth Air Force gains altitude over a Jap ship off Wewak, New 
Guinea. The enemy vessel was in a convoy of five that were bombed and sunk in the Wewak area. It’s 
an effective way of doing it, but the danger is great and it requires real fortitude in the region of men’s 


belt buckles. 


sai Legeganne es ge? J of 


oo Re oe 


—Press Association Photo 


Yanks fly mast high to bomb Jap 


ships. 








BILL’S PSYCHOLOGY 





DOING RIGHT WAS 





| He fought and voted on their side 

——$—$—$—=———— | in every one of their battles since 
ident Behncke, who probably was| he was elected to Congress in 
closer to “Bill” than anyone next| 1939, and even before that—ever 
to his immediate family, when be-| since the line pilots became or- 
ing reproached by Behncke about! ganized. He had many friends in 
working too hard, he said, “Well,” | Congress who had great confidence 
maybe that’s right, but with things| in his voting judgment. This made 
as bad as they are today and the| him one of the most powerful fig- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Chairman Palmer Holmes says he} 


After dropping its bombs at 


war and everything else happen-| 
ing, the least we fellows on Capitol | 
Hill can do is everything we can, | 
and that runs into quite a bit. He| 
mused a bit and added, ‘Well, 
anyway, Dave, I really don’t feel | 
that I’d ever want to retire. I’d| 
rather go on being busy doing| 
something worth-while right to the | 
end.” That was Bill’s psychology | 
—doing something worth-while | 
right to the end. 
Rose from Obscurity to Greatness 

William Howard Wheat was an 
unassuming, small-town business- 
man and the son of a Methodist | 
| minister. He was the type of| 
stable citizen from which the real | 
marrow of the stature of this 
country is constructed. His politics 
were Republican but with definite 
progressive leanings. He was the 
kind of fellow who was approved 
by the conservative element and, | 
| at the same time, always carried 
the endorsement of labor. He 
was a man of simple habits who 
rose from obscurity by the boot 
top method to a position of great 
responsibility and importance to 
| his country. 
One Had to Learn about 
Bill from Others 

“Bill” Wheat was the kind of a 
fellow whose achievements would 
fill books, but one would never 
learn of such achievements from 
“Bill” himself. This information 
had to come always from others. 
When he died, he was ranking 
minority member of the powerful 
Naval Affairs Committee in the 
House of Representatives. The air 
line pilots and their best interest | 
were always his deepest concern. | 





Ice in Florida—Don’t 
Tell California 

It is well-known that the com-| 
pany operates over country that 
usually does not have snow and 
seldom ice, so little, in fact, that 
we do not have de-icing boots. | 
There was snow in MUS and YP 
about a month ago. Ice was en- 
countered by several of the pilots! 
during the cold spell. Engineer 


Wally Fordyce got some on his} — 


wings and had to spend some 
hours in YP on the ground. Vari-| 
ous things would not remove the 
ice—aleohol, small electric house 
heater, matches, scraping, ete. 
| Just how do you snow birds from 
the North get ice off in such! 
cases? We might as well learn! 
| how down here. 
For Joe Bailey a 
Tough Assignment 

Captain Joe Bailey of the in- 
active list has been made chief 
pilot and is in charge of handling 
the pilots. The boys like Joe, and | 
| he will make good on the job. 
| Captain Dave Gannon has been 
made assistant operations man- 
ager in charge of the newly creat- 
ed MM to KW Division. Dave goes 
on the inactive list. 

This is about all the news. “We 





are in range” of the regular six- 
month checks, so it’s time to sign 
off. 


ures on Capitol Hill. 
Father of Chanute Field 
Probably, one of the finest trib- 
utes paid to “Bill” Wheat came 
from Brigadier General R. E. 
O’Neill, commandant of Chanute 
Field. General O’Neill said, ‘‘Priv- 
ate Citizen Wheat more than any 
other one man was responsible for 
bringing Chanute Field to Ran- 
toul.” He went on to say that 
Chanute Field was a monument to 


| the zeal of Congressman William 


H. Wheat. “This,” President 
Behncke said, “I probably happen 
to know more about than anyone 
and without going into lengthy 
detail, I can say Chanute Field, 
which is one of the largest and 
finest of Air Force fields, would 
never have been in the Middle 
West at Rantoul nor would have 


| it remained there had it not been 


for ‘Bill’ Wheat.’’ Behncke con- 
tinued by saying, ‘We all know 
his accomplishments were many 
and monumental, but the finest 
thing about ‘Bill’ was that he was 
a man’s man and the kind who 
always could be depended on— 
not only during the sunny days, 
but the other kind and everybody 
knows about the other kind, and 
they’re the kind that count. 

His Creed Was a Square 

Deal for Line Pilots 


Every air line pilot in this 
country, and those who will fol- 
low, will owe “Bill’? Wheat for- 


ever a debt of gratitude for his 


| many contributions to the proposi- 


tion that if air line transportation 
is to take its proper place in world 
aviation, the first requisite is that 
the air line pilots be treated 


| fairly. 


We Just Say Auf Wiedersehen 

The air line pilots salute you, 
“Bill” Wheat, as a man’s man and 
one who never compromised with 
the wrong way. Bon flight, and 
we'll not say good-by—only auf 
wiedersehen. 





‘Super Air Bill 


7 (Continued from Page 1) 
such a change in CAB status 
would be included in his bill, but 
suggested that its inclusion was 
“highly probable.’ 

It is expected that McCarran, 
author of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, will drop his bill in 
the hopper within the next two or 
three weeks. The bill will provide 
for re-establishment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority as an inde- 
pendent government agency, McCar- 
ran said. It is known that the Sena- 
tor is opposed to surface carrier en- 
trance into the air transport field 


| “under any circumstances.’’ 


The Senator’s displeasure with 
CAB policy is also well known. In 
1941, he raised strenuous objection to 
the Board’s practice of granting cer- 
tificates for domestic operations only 
to ‘‘grandfather carriers’’ and keep- 
ing newcomers from the air line 
field. He has openly challenged 
CAB’s authority to act on foreign 
route applications and thus_ inad- 
vertently establish air policy for the 
United States—for example, whether 
we are to have a “chosen instru- 
ment” or adopt a policy of competi- 





tion in foreign commerce. 














Wherever his ship had to land. 


With a porter who might have 


And now both the coat and the 








MY LAUNDRY IS IN INDIA 


Recent news item from Washington said, “Perhaps the scope 
and regularity of air transportation today are best illustrated by the 
complaint of a young air line pilot who said, ‘My laundry is in 
India. I can’t get it ‘til next week.’” 

Here’s a poem that came to us from an anonymous source 
which illustrates perfectly how air line pilots get around. 

THE PLIGHT OF FIRST OFFICER WHITE 
Consider the plight of First Officer White 
(The one in Air Transport Command), 
For he never will find all the things left behind 


He thinks he left all of his socks in Peru 


been tiddlety-boo. 


His extra boot laces are missing as well, 

And he last saw his belt in a Botwood hotel. 

His shirts are in Cairo; his gloves in Des Moines, 

And his handkerchiefs wave from a clothesline near Foynes. 
His raincoat he left in a Reykjavik 
His pajamas are waiting for him in Dakar. 
He sent out his coat to be pressed in Colon, 


bar, 


trousers are gone. 


If he should decline when you ask him to dine, 
Don’t think that he’s striking a pose, 

For he’s moving so fast over spaces so vast 
That he hasn’t caught up with his clothes. 
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BATTLING PROPELLER ICE 
Icing is one of the greatest hazards of aviation. Engineers have 
been experimenting with its elimination for many years. While much 


FILLED 2000 PAGES OF RECOR 


| expansion in prospect for our do- 
| mestic 


| Beitel, within the usual straight- 


| mental agencies, made eleven cau- 
| tious 


(Continued from Page 1) | 





air transportation were 
summarized in the Examiners’ Re- 
port issued recently. Examiners 
William J. Madden and Albert E. 


jacket language used by govern- 





recommendations. These 


| were neither more nor less than| 


progress has been made in this direction, ice is still the most formidable | 
hazard to air line flying and to the maintenance of regular and un-| 


interrupted schedules. Most any other weather condition, except that 
which involves ice, with the exception of extreme turbulence, can be 
coped with and regular schedules maintained, but when ice shows in 
weather reports, it’s time to hit the landing strips. 

Rubber de-icing boots are an aid in ice elimination under certain 
icing conditions, but on the whole they are insufficient. Air line pilots 


chance such use will cause ice to form on the wing surfaces in such a 


way as to produce more drag and less lift than if the ice is permitted to | 


form on the wings in conformity with the air flow without being inter- 


fered with by the operation of the de-icing boots. The Air Line Pilots | 


Association has been long on the record that the de-icing will never be | 


completely successful until devices for the internal application of heat 
have been perfected. 


| Witnesses Divided into 
| Three Groups 
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have said many times it is, in their opinions, safer not to use de-icer| gj).q 
boots at all, for the reason that when they are used, there is rave | AP : 

ey F y ies e is a grave | aspiring “feeder-pickup-local-area” 


could reasonably have been ex- | 


pected considering the wide di-| 
vergence of opinion expressed by 
the 60 witnesses in the course of | 
filling some 2,000 pages of record. | 
CAB Awaits Industry’s Reaction | 

The Board is now awaiting the | 
reaction of the industry to these 
recommendations. Its decisions on | 
scores of route applications | 

and being filed daily, by | 
(choose your own term) air line | 
operators may be guided to a large 
extent by the results of this in-| 
vestigation. 


In general, the witnesses were | 
divided into three groups: first, | 
the air lines who are interested in| 
keeping their dominant position in 
the air transport field; second, the | 
fixed base operators who want to 
get into the air line business; and 
third, the surface carriers who are | 
belatedly trying to horn in on the| 
air transport game under the guise | 
of its being a logical extension of 
their present activities. Another 
and separate group of witnesses 
consisted of the equipment manu-| 
facturers who, cocking their eyes 
toward the future, took the early | 
bird adage to heart. 

Hearings Are Free-for-All 
Field Days 

The hearings were free-for-all | 

field days. Everybody expressed | 


Propeller ice is extremely critical in its effect on flying efficiency | opinions and offered reams of im- | 


and air safety because through the propeller installation is transmitted 
the power necessary to fly. Of course, some may say one day we will 
have jet propulsion for our air liners. Maybe so, but it’s a long way 
off and highly improbable. Even so, there will be the wing and control 
surface ice hazard. 

Shown in the cuts with this article is an unusual and unique pro- 
peller ice flight-test unit of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. The ou- 


rigger (in both of the cuts) first sprays water on the propeller blades | 


under low temperature conditions in flight and then various de-icing 


solutions in an attempt to remove ice formations, or the procedure may | 


be reversed. At the right is shown an iced-up set of blades, and on the 
left, is shown the path of de-icing fluid over the surface of a pro- 
peller blade. It is squirted from the shank of the blade. This flight- 
test unit has been in operation for five years and has added much to 


the advancement of safe fiying by developing more efficient propeller | 


de-icing apparatus. 


NEW COOLING FAN INCREASES ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE 


The many-bladed fan pictured with this article is shown mounted 
on the propeller shaft of a Wright cyclone engine which has been de- 
veloped by the engineers of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, to 
improve the rate of climb, cruising speed, pay load, and altitude per- 
formance of air-cooled powered aircraft. 

Today it is primarily a development to give better performance 
to war planes under actual battle flight conditions which are always 
extreme. Tomorrow’s commercial air liner designers might well take 
a page from this book when coping with the cooling problem in cur- 
rent and future air liner air-cooled power plants. Everyone in the 
industry knows it is a common occurrence for air-cooled motors in air 
liners to heat up under extreme operating conditions, such as one 
motor in inoperative flight, high temperatures, and any condition which 
exacts a high power output. It is common for a pilot to say when 
describing such flight incidents, ““My motors were burning up.” 








—Wide World Photos 
shown here are installed on a cyclone engine 


The air-cooling fans 


in the center part of the NACA cowling. This method of going about 


it largely eliminates the speed cooling drag caused by older methods | 


of engine cowling and also makes it possible to run aircraft engines 
at sustained high power output under difficult operating conditions. 
The new cooling fan has shown in test that it can increase the rate 
of climb of a plane as much as 20 per cent and add much to the maxi- 
mum power output of most any air-cooled motor powered airplane. 

All of the foregoing is, of course, the good points about this 
many-bladed cooling fan arrangement. The skeptics may ask how 
about the bad points. There are always the skeptics, you know. One 
of the first questions that a skeptic will ask is, “How about too quick 
and too much cooling? What happens then? Is there some way to 
control this?” Maybe this is another problem that the engineers should 
be seeking to solve instead of dissipating their energies in trying to 
promote the ill-advised idea of greater gross weight at the expense 
of performance and safety for the aged airplanes that we are now 
flying on the air lines. 





posing but speculative charts and | 
statistics on a subject which not a} 
person present could speak au-| 
thoritatively about with the pos-| 
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‘Mexico | 
| Aero Transportes, the first Mex- | 
| ican air line to seek routes in the| 
| United States, filed application | 
| with the CAB for a line from| 
Piedras, Negras, Coahuila, to San| 
| Antonio, via Eagle Pass. Manuel| 
|Reachi, president, Aero Trans-| 
| portes, stated that his company | 
| has seven planes and desires a} 
| permit to carry passengers, mail, | 
|and express. The company oper- 
ates Mexican routes covering 2,000 
| miles, including a transcontinental | 
|line. Reachi indicated that his| 
| U. S. application has the support | 
|of the Mexican government. | 


| 
Tipton 

S. G. Tipton, former assistant 
| general counsel for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, assumed his new 
duties as counsel for the Air 
Transport Association. Tipton, a 
graduate of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity law school, served a short 
period with the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. He then went to the 
Treasury Department where he 
and George C. Neal, now general 
counsel for the CAB, aided with 
the drafting of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act, which became effective 
August 22, 1938. Later Tipton 
headed the Enforcement Division 
of the CAA. 


Constellation 
G. T. Baker, president, National 
Airlines, Inc., announced that 


plans to use four-engine Lockheed 
Constellation planes on its new 
Jacksonville-New York extension 
are now under way. “These 
planes,” he said, “have a cruising 
speed of 350 miles per hour and 
can accommodate 60 passengers. 
The Constellation has a range of 
6,000 miles, operating non-stop 
between Jacksonville and New 
York in less than three hours.” 
Baker said that National plans to 
use these ships as soon as they are 
available. 





| witnesses were 


| traffic potentials in smaller com- 








sible exception of certain air car-| 
riers and All American Aviation 
of Pittsburgh. The latter company 
has been successfully operating a_| 
1,386 mile mail and express pick- 
up service chiefly in West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania for the 
past four years. AAA operates 
over a territory peculiarly adapted 
to short haul air service where 
surface transportation cannot com- 
pete effectively. 
Feeder Line Applicants Argue 
There Should Be Service to 
Every Place 

Many of the feeder line appli- 
cants argued that every commun- 
ity in the United States is entitled 
to air transportation and air mail 
service and that wide expansion of 
air service in the postwar era 
would make employment for thou- 
sands and provide an outlet for 
aviation skills learned in the 
Armed Forces. The examiners 
pointed out that, desirable though 
it might be to extend air service 


to all corners of the nation, it 
would not be possible to do so 
within the confines of the au- 


thorizations of the legislative act 
governing air transportation. The 
unable to demon- 
strate conclusively that passenger 


munities would be sufficient to 
make such service self-sustaining 
within a reasonable time after in- 
ception. The great majority of all 
journeys, as was shown by bus and 
railroad statistics, is under 50 
miles; therefore, the airplanes’ | 
major competitive asset of speed 
would not show up to best ad- 
vantage on short hauls. Further, 
there is little prospect that feeder 
air service fares can be reduced | 
below 5c per mile. This is about | 
3 times the average bus fare. 
With an Ear Cocked for More 
Subsidy Possibilities 


Some of the witnesses recog- 
nized that since prospects for 
large non-mail volume out of 


small towns are not encouraging, 


| air mail subsidies for feeders must 
| be anticipated. 


In this connection 
the Post Office Department has 
placed itself on record as opposed 
to further subsidy financing of air 
transportation except where the} 


| such assistance. It was also shown | 


that the potential air cargo to be| 


generated in small towns will be 
relatively small and in all prob- 


ability will not exceed the 5.4% | 


of the total air line revenues it 
now represents. 
It’s a Rather Bleak Picture 

In spite of this rather bleak pic- 
ture, the examiners concluded that 
there is justification for some ex- 
pansion although the limits can 
not precisely be determined. They 
urged that air transportation of 
this type be expanded where pos- 
sible and suggested that economies 
of operation might be attained by 
the “use of smaller aircraft and 
by reduced, but nevertheless ade- 
quate, standards of comfort and 
convenience.” 
Greyhound Witnesses 
Prominent at Hearing 

Although the Greyhound wit- 
nesses presented an imposing ar- 
ray of facts and figures and ar- 
gued that surface carriers should 


not be prevented from engaging | 


in air transportation activities, the 
examiners concluded that no con- 


vincing reason had been shown) by 


D SEN. CLARK EYES 
—| FOREIGN AVIATION 


According to current reports 
around Washington, there is a 
grave possibility of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s being stripped of 
all authority over foreign aviation. 
Contemplation that such a move 
was in progress was first indicated 
by Senator Bennett C. Clark (D., 
Mo.), chairman, Aviation Subcom- 
mittee of Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, when he reported that his 


| group “was considering a change 


in present machinery for handling 
foreign aviation ... as well as all 
other 


aspects of postwar air 
policy.” 

Clark said that his subcom- 

mittee, in its study, was con- 


sidering the advisability of Amer- 
ican air lines buying interests in 
foreign lines which may be in 
competition with U. S. flag car- 
riers. Senator Clark has been 
given public assurance by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull that no 
move would be taken to establish 


the United States’ foreign air 
policy without approval of his 
subcommittee. Clark stated that 
the CAB “has the authority to 


grant foreign route certificates” 
to whatever carrier it sees fit, but 
significantly added, “I do not be- 
lieve that the Board is disposed at 
this time to take any steps tanta- 
mount to establishing foreign air 
routes or air policy.” 
However, he contemplates 
open hearing, but said that 
subcommittee will continue its 
executive consideration of post- 
war air matters. The introduction 
of Senator McCarran’s bill and 
pressure for public discussion of 
air policy may alter this plan. Mc- 
Carran has been gathering data for 
some months preparatory to in- 
troducing his “super” aviation bill. 


DECORATED 


Captain Richard Husted, PCA 
copilot now on leave for military 
service with the Ferrying Divi- 
sion, ATC, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, and the Air 
Medal with two Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters, according to information re- 
ceived from Mrs. Husted, the for- 


no 
his 


| national interest clearly requires| mer PCA Hostess, Francis Cripps. 








—Penn-Central Airlines Photo 
The decorations were given him 


| 


Colonel L. Ponton DeArce, 


why air service could not be ope-| commanding officer of the Rom- 
rated by separate and independent| ulus Air Base, Romulus, Michi- 


entities. 


One of the high lights of | gan. 


His commanding officer is 


Greyhound’s case was the appear- | Major Keith Cantine, who was also 
ance of Igor Sikorsky, the heli-| a former PCA pilot. 


copter wizard, who testified that | 
device would) 


this revolutionary 
lend itself to the short haul air 


The citation which accompanied 
Captain Husted’s awards stated 


| that the DFC and Air Medal were 


transportation service proposed by| awarded him for participating in 


Greyhound. 
Examiners Are Skeptical 


The 


examiners were skeptical| transport airplanes 


| “more than 100 operational flights 
|in unarmed, heavily overloaded 
through the 


of the immediate practical appli-| combat zones of Upper Assam, 


cation of helicopters since com-| Burma, 
mercial models are not yet in con-| These flights were made. . 


China. 
. over 


and Southwest 


struction and exist only on the! high, rugged, mountainous terrain, 


drawing board. Sikorsky had testi- 


| subject to icing conditions, at alti- 


fied that it would take approxi-| tudes seldom reached during aver- 
mately two and a half years to | age flying, through weather re- 


get them into production. Signifi- 
cantly, the examiners concluded 
that passenger fares on helicopters 
will be just as high, if not higher, 
than passenger fares over routes 
operated with conventional air- 
craft. 





| quiring long periods of instrument 
| flying, and over an area without 
| adequate navigational aids.” 

Captain Husted became a co- 
pilot for PCA on April 15, 1940, 
and entered the service on March 
12, 1942. 
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ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE Two Maestros—Old and New Meet With TWA’ | Fy 
| qmpinemienaieantinienety 
The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- ~ | (Continued from Page 3) 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence Fr Oe et ine = 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and | rectly across the hall from the Na- 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- | tional Mediation Board in the old Pres 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line | Department of Interior Building, Ministe 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the | which was attended by Messrs. their a 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- | Walter T. Nolte, assistant in freedo: 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear lies ef Wen Sishitealion tae The Pi 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The twenty-fourth installment a a ee oe the v1 
ae |the Panel, and N. M. Bartz, his e 4 
follows: = = | assistant. The subject of the dis- sh? y 
A downward bump and a tend-; However, gusts yielding accelera- | cussion was expediting Panel _ap- “ he 
ency to assume diving angle of at-| tions that range up to about 5.2¢ : | proval of the Northwest Airlines eaditn 
tack result. In similar fashion, sud-/ at an air speed of 195 m.p.h. have p | Alaskan Operation supplemental ee 
den entry into a region of increas-| been reported* in very low flight | agreement which was agreed to Jini ‘ 
ed head wind causes an instantane-| over mountainous terrain when si September 1, 1943, after a to a 
ous increase in speed relative toO| there was considerable wind shear | long series of conferences and of ae 
the air, and hence an increase in| (or gradient in the vertical direc- jointly submitted to the Panel by a on 
lift, accompanied by an upward) tion). Great physical discomfort | the company and the Association. Presid 
bump and increase in angle of at-| and stress upon the airplane struc- | Chairman George F. Beal of dorsen 
tack. Contrariwise, sudden entry| tures result from such accelera- | Council No. 1, NWA-Eastern, did petitio 
into a region of decreased head | tions. | most of the talking. He described eel 
wind causes an instantaneous de- An _ illustration of unusually | the operation of the company’s aeniiiee 
crease in speed relative to the air,| rough air is given by the follow- | northern region operation inter- pen 
and hence a decrease in lift, at-| ing description* by a pilot relat- | estingly and in detail. Messrs. i. 2 
tended by a downward bump and jing to the encounter of a DC-3 | Nolte and Bartz were impressed eS 
a decrease in angle of attack. airplane with an electrical storm, | and asked a number of eaeuens. that s 
Gusts from a Lateral Direction that developed along a cold front It is expected that this supplement sg 
Produce Rolling and Yawing in company with squalls and other | will be approved shortly by the 
By analogous reasoning, it may) thunderstorms (a_ typical _line- | National Railway Labor Panel. 
be shown that horizontal gusts| squall condition) : | Confer with Board about One 
striking the airplane from a lat- “The storm was encountered at | Export Agreement versia 
eral direction will produce rolling) about 2000 feet. We were in a de- Later, on the same date, Messrs. § field 
and yawing. Various combinations | scent with the intention of pass- | Behncke and Dickerman conferred aroun 
of effects are possible as a result| ing under the black front. As I : | again with the National Mediation J the h 
of gusts acting from directions} recall, we were proceeding at Press Association Photo | Board. relating to the invocation carrie 
oblique to the major axes of the! about 3000 feet when this line Captain Eddie Rickenbacker holds a picture of Major Richard I, | Status of the American Export § able ; 
plane. The size of the gusts com- squall showed up in front. I start- Bong in his office in New York, after dispatching a congratulatory Airlines’ agreement which had korsk) 
pared with the principal dimen-| ed a descent intending to go under| message to the young man who shot down 27 Japanese planes in com-| been deadlocked on January 14, 9 are ic 
sions of the airplane, the space} the clouds. There was considerable | bat, one more than Rick’s record in World War No. I. With the con- | 1944, and submitted to the Board § tions | 
through which the gust changes| updraft at the front of the squall, gratulations went the promise that there would be a case of Scotch,| for mediation on January, 15, fof thi 
take place (or gust gradients), the | making it difficult to lose altitude | which Rickenbacke r had long promised to the first ite Pag ge 1944. It was decided at this con- J} econo 
orientation of the gusts, the speed) at cruising speed. I reduced the marr of 26 arson —. Ace — 1s a eo —s pone to per ference that it might be advantag- # earrie 
of the airplane, —_ Ge oe —_ eo and as I entered the storm see of Scotch? To oueh wiahe poe be added another Bs» ial eous for the Association and the ; that t 
sity will obviously be the major | area, the air became so rough that in the devil am I going to send a case of Scotch to the South Pacific? | Company in the light of the pos- a bel 
factors determining the behavior) jt was necessary to pull all power Knowing Rick as a resourceful chap, and one who isn’t prone to take sibility of the removal of the previc 
of the craft, apart from its own) and go into low pitch. adversities or obstacles lying down, we’re sure he’ll meet and overcome | Export - pilots - joining -the -Navy Other 
characteristics and the manipula-| Gusts Are Sufficiently Violent both obstacles—first to get the case of Scotch; second to get it to the controversy, to have further direct : inclini 
tion of the control surfaces. to Throw Passengers South Pacific. World War No. II battle flyers are doing a great job, negotiations with the company to § possi 
When an airplane is climbing or| from Their Seats and, no doubt, a number of them will reach and far surpass Rick’s try to sign the agreement. The §f plann 
diving, differences in wind and “There were down gusts of| World War No. I record of 26 enemy planes, but he will always in the | conclusion was that this effort tional 
gust structure at the various levels} great violence along with some| annals of tough hard flying ar fighters be TOPS. _ . might be well worth-while. B tion | 
traversed will lead to manifesta-| updrafts. They were severe Second Conference between i The 
tions in the behavior of the air-| enough to throw a passengér out| true velocity was appreciably It is easy to visualize how an | ALPA and TWA’s ICD = helico 
plane similar to those outlined | of his seat, up toward the top of| larger. This indicates that design approach to a “sharp-edged gust’ During the afternoon of the ae 1 
above. the cabin. It was necessary to de-| loads may be exceeded in thunder-| can arise in the turbulent transl-| same day, February 15, another a pro 
A “sg” Represents 32 Feet Per scend to approximately 1000 feet| storm and squall conditions. Dem-| tion zone between the most violent | conference took place between the feasil 
Second of a Free-Falling Body before the turbulence abated suffi-| onstration of the fact is given by up-and-downdrafts. : Under these| pilot conferees and the officials 
The vertical accelerations pro-| ciently to proceed. the largest observed hailstones| conditions accelerations of 6g Or! of the Intercontinental Division. ' 
duced in an airplane by a gust “I consider that the airplane| which require ascensional current perhaps more may become effec-| A number of pilot grievance cases It 
may be expressed in terms of the| was subjected to unusually severe| velocities of over 147 feet per) tive. The destructive force of such| that had arisen as a result of the [ton t! 
acceleration due to gravity which| roughness on this flight. It was| second to sustain them. A situa-| accelerations upon the component shrinkage in piloting personnel on [§ ton I 
is designated by the letter “g”| much rougher than I had antici-| tion favorable for such a result} structures of an aircraft make | this Division were the principal §} over 
and represents 32 feet per second) pated.” can only occur in the upper| flight impossible within the regions | subjects. of these discussions. It was ff freig] 
for a freely falling body. Thus, an The maximum acceleration as-| reaches of towering cumulonimbus | involved. also decided at this meeting that port 
acceleration expressed as 2g rep-| sociated with the violent down-| clouds where buoyant currents| 16. SCALES FOR REPORTING! some of the matters discussed at broke 
resents an acceleration twice as| ward gusts was —2.5g, at an air| from below attain their highest TURBULENCE. the previous meeting on February 


great as that due to gravity. Data | 
relative | 


of this sort indicate the 
magnitude of the forces acting on 
the airplane structures as a re- 
sult of accelerations induced by 
gusts, for lg is equivalent to the 


speed of about 185-190 m.p.h. The 
maximum upward acceleration 
| Was + 3.5g, at a speed of 188 
m.p.h. 


*R. V. Rhode, ‘Gust Loads On 


velocities after an opportunity to 
accelerate through a long vertical 
stretch. Momentary rapid descend- 
ing currents may develop around 
and in conjunction with such 
strong updrafts, but it is possible 


In order to increase our knowl- | 
edge of the subject in relation to| 
operation of aircraft, it is essen- 
tial to have suitable scales in| 
terms of which pilots can report | 


14 might well be made the subject 
of changes in the Letter of Under- 
standing that is in effect on this 
Division of TWA. When the meet- 
ing ended, it was agreed that the 


5 , irplanes,"’) SAE Journal, March, | > turbulence. It is also necessary to} changes” In question should be 
weight of the airplane. | 937. for powerful cold downdrafts to| pave arrangements for them to placed in amendment form and 
Gusts producing accelerations| Maximum “Effective Velocity” be established at much lower levels provide such additional informa- that a further conference would 


of 0.1 to 0.5g either upward or 
downward (++ or —) are quite 
common, do no structural harm, 
and cause slight to moderate dis- 


| The maximum “effective veloc- 
| ity” of the downward gusts under 
| the assumption that they were of 
| the fictitious “sharp-edged’”’ type 


was 47 feet per second, but the 








comfort to occupants of airplanes. 


by processes previously described. 
And, the latter in turn can give 
rise to vigorous neighboring up- 
drafts by displacement of warm 


air below. 











tion as will give a fairly complete | 
survey of the situation in each| 
case. | 
The nearly ideal report, which} 
it is not always practicable to ren- 
der, would contain the following} 
data: 
1. Date and Time. 
2. Type of Plane. 
3. N. C. Number. 
4. Gross Weight. 


en- | 


hour. 
9. Course heading 


———————— | 


as: position relative to cold and| 


| warm fronts and surfaces; charac- | 


ter of air masses involved; amount 


|and kind of clouds; altitude of | 
| cloud bases and tops (according | 


quite likely prove a stepping stone 
to the desired revisions in the Let- 
ter of Understanding or to the 
establishment of some other form 
of supplementing agreement cov- 
ering this operation. 

ALPA Representatives Return 


| to Headquarters and Then 
| Go to Kansas City 


From Washington, ALPA’s prin- 


| (Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 


5. Location of turbulence : — oa 
countered, as: | practicable in accordance with the 
ae) |: | summary given in Section 14). 
direction from Se peewee eA 15. Kind and spatial extent of 
city or other fix. | turbulence, according to a suitable 

6. Altimeter reading _____ft.| descriptive scale (see below). 

7. Altitude above ground 16. Intensity of turbulence, ac- 

es A |eording to a_ suitable intensity 

8. Air speed_______miles per| scale (see below), depending upon 


| the reactions of the airplane, ete. 


17. Changes in altitude caused 


10. Original attitude of plane| by turbulence. 
(whether level, climbing, or de-| 18. Changes in rate of climb or 
scending). | descent caused by turbulence. 

11. General meteorological sit-| 19. Accelerometer indications 
| uation— caused by turbulence. 


20. Changes in attitude of plane 
caused by turbulence (as: diving, 
climbing, etc.) 

21. Changes in air speed caused 
by turbulence. 


| to altimeter relative to sea level) =| 


| 22. Time intervals during which 
| thunderstorm or squall conditions; | 


radical changes in altitude, atti- 








| ete. | tude, ete., took place. 
12. Nature of terrain. | 23. Maneuvers or control ac- 
| 18. Position relative to clouds.| tions taken by pilot to alleviate 5 
dome Photo | 1 14. Immediate cause of turbu-| the effects of =i turbulence, and — 
; “ F Pe he oP : ence encountered (as for ex-| to get out of the turbulent zone. en 
CLOUDS, THEIR ALLIES bth —_ convection trails blending into the cloud cover | ample: Surface friction, convec- 24. Effects of turbulence on They 
ying below, between them and enemy guns, United States | *. es d ; . of o 
Flying Fortresses roar over occupied Europe to blast Nazi installations deep inside Germany. The large | tion | currents from surface con- airplane structure—(as:  strain- Weil 
burst of black smoke is quite likely from a ground-fired enemy rocket. Movieland has produced some | V@¢tion currents or turbulence be- ing, etc.). Be : : more 
colossal scenes fraught with almost unbelievable beauty and just plain bigness, but the battle scenes that | tween convection currents within 25. Additional information of netw 
World War No. II has produced are overshadowing. After the war, the movies will really have to be| thunderstorm, bumpiness in cold| value, not covered by the fore- strar 
colossal if they’re to ever hold their own. 


i front surface, etc., as nearly as| going headings. or v. 
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From Washington ‘Slipstream 


FREE AIR 


President Roosevelt and Prime 





_ THE AIR LINE PILOT 








flights were the American closed 
circuit distance marks for both 


Minister Churchill have announced | seaplanes and land planes and the 


to the doctrine of 
air for all nations. 
President’s proposal advanced | 
principles of private owner- | 
and operation of air lines, 
domestic and foreign, 


their adherence 
freedom of the 
The 
the 
ship 
both 
ble 


possi- | 
government operation of non-| 


profitable foreign lines, national 
sovereignty of all internal avia- 
tion, and the right of all nations} 
to use all air bases on the basis| 
of reciprocity. Most of the U. S. 
air carriers have interpreted the 


President’s 
dorsement 


statement as an en- 
of their policy of com- 





petition in international aviation 
as contrasted to the ‘chosen in-| 
strument,’”’ or one company mon- 
opoly, advocated by a minority of 
the carriers. A close study of the 
President’s statement discloses 
that such an interpretation may 
be overly optimistic. 
HELICOPTERS 

One of the most highly contro- 
versial discussions in the aviation 
field at the moment revolves 
around the merits or demerits of 
the helicopter as a commercial 
carrier. Headed by that remark- 
able aeronaut genius, Igor Si- 
korsky, the cabes engineers 
ure loudly affirming their convic- 
tions that the vertical lift features 
of this development can be utilized 


economically in commercial air 


carrier operations. It is significant 
that the financial support for such 
1 belief comes from sources not 
previously identified with aviation. 
Other aviation interests, while not 
nclined to pooh-pooh the ultimate 
possibilities in this design, are 
planning to rely upon the conven- 
tional plane for commercial opera- 
tion for the next 10 or 15 years. 
[The general feeling is that the 
helicopter will require consider- 
able technical development before 
1 profitable pay load ratio will be 
feasible. 
THE MARS 

It was announced in Washing- | 
ton that the much tested seventy- 
ton Martin Mars has been turned 
over to the Navy as a flying 
freighter for the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service. Among the records 
broken by the Mars in its test} 


national air line distance record | 


| for sea planes. 
NAVIGATORS 
only flight crew members 


The 


not now licensed by a government | policies of some ATC officers tend | 
important | to 


agency are the highly 
over-ocean navigators. A meeting | 
was held recently in New York at- | 
tended by the chief navigators of | 
TWA-ICD, Pan American, PCA, | 
Eastern, and American and the 


| look upon the idea with favor. The 


presidents of several navigator as- | 


sociations, for the purpose of for- 
mulating suggestions for the cer- 
tification of navigators by the 
CAB. 


MEXICAN AIR LINES 


It is surprising to learn that ac- | 


to the Mexican 
ment of Civil Aeronautics, there 
are now twenty-seven certificated 
air lines operating in that country, 
only three of which are United 
States international companies. 
These lines operate over 68,000 
route miles which are considerably 
more than the combined route 
miles in the United States. How- 
ever, the schedules are far less 
frequent and the equipment con- 
siderably smaller. PAA’s opera- 
tions, including its subsidiaries, 
cover slightly less than half of all 
Mexican route mileage. 


cording 


SENATE STUDIES POSTWAR 
AVIATION 

Senator Clark’s (D., Missouri) 
subcommittee on aviation con- 
ducting a series of secret hearings 
on the question of U. S. 
national aviation policy in the 
postwar era. An impressive list of 


1S 


witnesses is expected to be called. | 


On the question of what types 
of companies are to be allowed to 
carry the American flag in inter- 
national air transport, the opinion 
divided. The majority of the 
domestic air lines, American Ex- 
port, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board faction favor unlimited 
competition. Pan American and 
United are on record favoring one 


is 


Depart- | 


| misunderstanding interjected into | 


inter- | 


| company or a composite operation | 


participated in by a number of 
carriers through stock ownership. 
Outright government ownership in 
order to meet foreign government | 


THEY SHALL BE THE FIRST 


of operations; Mildred “Tommy” Heck, chief hostess; and J. F. 





-—Continental Air Lines Photo 

Three Continental Air Lines officials will comprise on March 1, the 
crew for the first official flight over Continental's new Route 60, between 
Denver and Kansas City, with intermediate stops at Salina and Topeka. 
They are (1. to r.) “Ted” Haueter, Continental's vice-president in charge 


“Jack” 


Weiler, chief pilot. The new link between Kansas City and Denver is of 
more than average importance in the development of the nation’s air 
network. Anyone, who doesn’t think so, should one day find himself 
stranded in Kansas City with Denver and points west as his destination, 


er vice versa. 


| air line route applications before 


| 


| rado, and Virginia is the product | 
| of recent feeder-pickup air 


| | ability of applicants to begin ac- 
| tual service. 


| surface 


| position to the federal control fea- 


| cilities to prevent the growth of a/| he succeeded in belly- 














& 
subsidized competition has ant Tp 
been publicly advocated but the 
cloakrooms report that certain | 


highly placed government officials | 


Army’s Air Transport Command | 
is an organization to be watched | 
in this connection; the actions and | 

















substantiate suspicions that | - . 
some people hope to convert it| : TIS TRUE, ISN’T IT 
into a full-fledged government | To keep life on the worth living basis, it’s merely a matter of 
ewned intevestionsl coammaeeial keeping the build-ups one step ahead of the let-downs. . 
ae ° ” —David L. Behncke 
air line—any denials to the con- | * 2 ; avid —— 


trary notwithstanding. 


* 

tandir A FATHER AND SON PARACHUTE ACT 

sad Load The fellow who declares with an air of boredom, “I’ve seen every- 
SURFACE VS. AIR CARRIER | thing and done everything,” has actually done only one thing—dis- 

Chairman Clarence Lea (D.,| played his own ignorance. Here’s something that’s really different. 

California) of the House Inter-| 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, has announced his in- | 
tention to hold hearings on Rep-| 
resentative Bulwinkle’s bill, H. | 
R. 3421, which proposes to separ- 
ate the air carrier business from 
the surface carrier field. There | 
has been a lot of confusion and | 


} 


this picture, and Lea’s action is 
expected to expose the real sources 
of many of the recent smoke sig- 
nals on the Hill. 

COAL BURNING AIRPLANE 

Will wonders never cease! Spec- 
tators at the Washington National 
Airport recently saw the arrival 
of the first plane to fly with coal- 
processed aviation gasoline. Pilot 
Major Arthur C. Hyde of Wash- 
ington reported the trip from Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., a complete suc- 
cess. The flight was made in con- 
nection with evidence being con- 
sidered by the Senate and the 
House on companion bills to pro- 
vide $30,000,000 for experimen- 
tation by the Bureau of Mines 
looking toward the extraction of 
gasoline from coal and oil shale. 





—Acme Photo 

At approximately the same time Lieutenant Robert W. Crisler 
leaped from a Flying Fortress after it was damaged in a bombing mis- 
sion over Nazi-occupied Europe and landed in a garden in England, 
his brand new son leaped from the stork’s duffle bag right down the 
chimney of the lieutenant’s home in San Francisco and smack into 
his little white crib. It’s a strange business. Two parachute jumpers 


According to some experts the|leap at the same time—one in ‘England and one in Frisco, and one 
present rate of consumption of | lands in a garden while the other in a baby’s crib via the well-known 
gasoline in this country will ex- | chimney. 


It’s wonderful and as nearly as can be ascertained, both landings 
were made right on the button—simultaneously. Mother and child are 
doing well and with proper amount of coddling, mostly psychological, 
|the father will also recover. 


haust our petroleum deposits with- | 
in fifteen years, but the vast coal 
and shale deposits are expected to 
provide an ample supply of gaso- 
line for some time to come. 
INTRASTATE AIR LINES 
The current series of intrastate | 


e «2 2 


OH YEAH! 


| There is nothing new about mustering out pay. 
|have been drawing it for years. 


ALWAYS A ‘CATCH 
Question: ‘‘When can a plane make better time with a head wind 
| than a tail wind?”’ Oh, you think that’s funny or there’s a catch to it. 
Well, there is, as there always is to everything. 
Answer: “On a short trip when a plane lands into the wind.” 
Reason: “It doesn’ t have to take time to circle the landing field. 
It just lands straight in.” We _think we are “mart,” don’t we? 


SOMETHING NEW IN PROP FEATHERING 
The propeller shown here is feathered, but not in the conventional 
|way by hydraulic oil pressure, or electrically. It was feathered by 
| streaming lead of enemy fire which completely sheared off the blades 


Divorced wives 


the Public 
Commissions 


Service & Aviation 
of Alabama, Colo- 


line 
activity throughout the industry as | 
wel! as increasing pressure from | 
carriers to get in the air | 
carrier field. Some Washington ob- | 
servers expect that this activity 
will prod the states into active op- 


s 2 in full flight. War- 
| tures of the Lea bill now pending| rant Officer Holden 
jin Congress. Other people look! of Melbourne, Avs- 


upon the applications as additional 
evidence of the necessity for a} 
central control of air transport fa- | 


tralia, was the pilot. 
He’s looking calmly 
at his Spitfire, which 


disconnected system. The argu-| landing after it had 
ments are purely verbal and spec-| been severely damag- 
ulative so far because of the in-|ed in a reconnais- 
sance mission over 
the Sangro River in 
Italy. In addition to 


The i an in- 
e recent granting of an in |the propeller damage, 


terstate certificate to S. N. Drumm | 

by the Colorado Utilities Commis- | tae a oe aay 
sion highlights the question of the | | landed. All have 
right of the states under the Civil | heard the one about 
Aeronautics Act to issue certifi-|living on borrowed 
cates of public convenience and | time. Quite obviously, 
necessity to air lines operating| Warrant Officer Hol- 
within state lines. The CAB is not|den is a borrowed- 
expected to take any action until fon Bary — = 
such lines are established and cal, but ly =A he 
operating. If any interstate busi- British emotional 
ness is then carried, the Board will| and psychological 
clearly be in a position to chal- 


a make-up, he doesn’t 
lenge the validity of such state|seem to be too much 
action. 


| disturbed as he gazes 
The broad question of what lat the wrecka & e. 
type of air carrier shall be per- | 


hat he probably 
Tet tk sees eediien eliten | said is, ““The blasted blokes really got me good that time, but not quite 
came to the front in the recent | 


‘ood enough, and I shall be back to have another go at the bloody 
: eggars just as soon as I can find another bloody airplane to fly.” 
CAB hearing on TWA’s applica-| Whereupon he more than likely forthwith dismissed the whole bloody 
tion to serve Topeka, Salina, and | affair completely from his mind. 
Hutchinson, Kansas. The smaller | ee 
carriers in that area were persist- | WISECRACKS 
ent intervenors. The Germans may yet cross the English Channel in their head- 
o's 2 long flight from the Russians. 
LEA BILL 4 Who is going to milk Mr. Wallace’s cows when he starts deliver- 
Reliable spokesmen on the Hill |img @ pint to every person in the world? , 
report that the common impres- With the present raids on Berlin, and the promise of more to 
sion that all surface carriers. and | °°™® Goering may soon repeat with some truth his earlier statement 
ital eomaree ’ on air raids: “Berlin will never be bombed again.” 
railroads particularly, are oppos- A girl with curves must keep a level head. 
ing the Lea Bill is erroneous. A Definition of a gentleman: a wolf . . . with patience. 
number of railroads are reported 


of ; Adolf would settle right now for a woodpile, if he could get it 
to be positively in favor of the bill.!in writing. 








—Press Association Photo 
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PICTURED WITH MARION: McCLINTIC, CHIEF HOSTESS OF PCA’S WESTERN DIVISION. 
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A SMALL WORLD—IMAGINE MEETIN 

















EDITORIALLY 
'Ceisitiaiadh Mites Page 1) 


~ Editor’s Note: In the August, | 


1943, issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT, there appeared an article 
written by First Pilot Foster of 
TWA, entitled, “At the Moment 
It’s the Contract,” in which ap- 
peared the following part: “This 
is a subject I have wanted to men- 
tion for some time. We ought to 
supply a pilot for the job every 
time there is a vacancy. 
been filled by nonflying personnel. | 
I think this is mainly because no 
pilots bid for the job. If we don’t 
fill these vacancies with flying per- | 
sonnel, we are missing a wonder- | 
ful opportunity. There is no need | 
to explain all the reasons and ad-| 
vantages in having flying person- 
nel for dispatchers. We are all} 
familiar with them. Now, dammit, | 
let’s be at it.” 

In the February 1, 1944, issue} 
of the monthly news bulletin of 
the Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, with Headquarters in Bur- 
bank, California, appeared the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

“The Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation writes editorial number one 
in its official publication. That, in 
itself, is news, because we do not as- 
pire literarily. But sometimes issues 
come up when we simply cannot 
stand back and be mum about it. An 
article in the August, 1943, issue of 
the AIR LINE PILOT starts this 
thing. Frankly, we hate to do it be- 
cause the last thing we want is con- 
troversy of any kind with our co- 
workers, especially when they are 
such close co-workers. However, the 
start of this was published, so we 
publish our feelings about it. 

“It appears TWA Pilot A. F. Fos- 
ter, ALPA Council No. 2, TWA, New 


A DECADE 








—Penn-Central Airlines Photo 


First Pilot Jimmie Graham of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines re- 
ceives a much coveted ten-year 
service pin from J. H. Carmichael, 
vice-president, operations, as A. E. 
Wilson, chief pilot of PCA’s East- 
ern Division, looks on. Graham has 
10,000 hours of air line flying to 
his credit. He served conspicu- 
ously while transporting supplies 
to Alaska for the Armed Forces. 
One of the most outstanding 
achievements of our Armed Forces 
in World War No. Il was to stop 
the Japs in their Aleutian Island 
hopping campaign to gain a foot- 
hold on the North American con- 
tinent. They were not only stopped 
cold in their tracks, but were ef- 
fectively eliminated from this en- 
tire area. In this campaign the 
air line pilots rendered invaluable 
service and unquestionably con- 


In the} 
past, a number of vacancies have | 


| York, N. Y., wrote an article, one of 
the paragraphs of which was en- 
titled — ‘MISSING A WONDERFUL 
OPPORTUNITY.’ To quote Pilot 
| Foster’s article in part, ‘This is a 
| subject I have wanted to mention for 
| some time. We (the pilot personnel 
—Ed.) ought to supply a pilot for the 
job (dispatching — Ed.) every time 
there is a, vacancy. In the past, a 
number of vacancies have been filled 
by nonflying personnel. I think this 
is mainly because no pilots bid for 
the job. If we don’t fill these vacan- 
cies with flying personnel, we are 
missing a wonderful opportunity. 
There is no need to explain all the 
reasons and advantages in having 
| flying personnel for dispatchers. We 
are all familiar with them. Now, 
dammit, let’s be at it.’ 

“Evidently Pilot Foster is not get- 
ting satisfactory response from his 
promptings. He seems perturbed 
Well, sir, take it easy, because there 
are too many pilots of sound reason- 
ing and judgment who will not agree 
with you. Dispatching as it is done 
today, and as it will be done in the 
future, is a profession which should 
and will begin with specialized train- 
ing in college, and a man has to 
practice this, like any other profes- 
sion, to be able to claim proficiency. 





| 


Dispatching is not something a per- 
son can dabble in during moments 
when he gets tired of doing his 


| normal job. To make sure there is 


no misunderstanding, let me _ say 
here that on your air line, TWA, ‘it 
seems perfectly all right for a man 
to work as a pilot and accumulate 
seniority in this capacity, AND AT 
THE SAME TIME ACCUMULATE 
SENIORITY AS A DISPATCHER— 
EVEN IF HE HAS NEVER DIS- 
PATCHED A DAY .IN HIS LIFE, 
AND PERHAPS NEVER INTENDS 
TO. But this unearned dispatcher 
seniority gives him the RIGHT to 
bid on a dispatcher vacancy, and to 
make it still more unfair, YOUR 
COMPANY GIVES YOU THE PRIV- 
ILEGE OF WORKING AT THE 


TWO JOBS ALTERNATELY, ONE 
MONTH FLYING AND ONE 


MONTH DISPATCHING, OR SOME 
SUCH ARRANGEMENT. Of course, 
it is understandable why you feel 
your pilots are missing a wonderful 
opportunity. 

“Why do we dispatchers feel such 
an arrangement as being unfair? In 
the first place, the question of whe- 
ther every pilot could qualify as a 
first class dispatcher is debatable. I 
have worked with you pilots for over 
13 years, and I can truthfully say I 
have worked with the best, most 
capable pilots in the world. Some of 


beyond that required to be an expert 
pilot. Some of them are also mathe- 
matical geniuses; others possess en- 
gineering knowledge that makes you 
wonder why they bother with flying; 
still others possess executive ability 
that sticks out all over them, and 
they are wasting their time flying; 
and still others do pretty well with 
finances. Then there are those who 
could make excellent dispatchers, but 
why be dispatchers when they can 
be pilots at a much higher salary? 
Lastly, allow me to mention that 
there are excellent pilots who could 
not qualify for the job of dispatch- 
ing, not because they do not possess 
the technical requirements, but be- 


Nat’l Gets Break 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, in 
a decision recently released, author- 
ized the extension of National Air- 
lines’ Miami - Tampa - Jacksonville 
route from Jacksonville to New 
York. At the same time Eastern 
Air Lines was authorized to ope- 
rate between Tampa and Miami 
and West Palm Beach. In the same 
order granting these 


of Seaboard Airways for author- 
ity to establish an additional serv- 
ice between New York and New 
Orleans, New York and Miami. 
Colonial Airlines’ application for 
a route between New York and 
Nassau is now under considera- 
tion in a consolidated proceeding 
involving all applications for serv- 
ice between United States and 





tributed much to its success. 


Latin America. 
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these men possess qualifications far | 


extensions, | 
the Board denied the application | 
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G YOU ALL HERE 


—Penn-Central Airlines Photo | 


THREE FORMER PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES PILOTS NOW IN THE AAF ARE | 


L. 


CAPTAIN RICHARD M. HUSTED, MAJOR JAMES B. FORNASERO, AND MAJOR KEITH 
G. CANTINE. HUSTED HAS WON THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS WITH OAK CLUS: | 
TER FOR HAVING COMPLETED 100 HAZARDOUS FLIGHTS IN THE ASIATIC THEATER OF 
WAR. HE AND FORNASERO RECENTLY RETURNED 


CHINA. CONGRATULATIONS! 


cause they are temperamentally un- 
suited. Those men would not accept 
a dispatcher’s assignment because 
they know the job would make nerv- 
ous wrecks out of them in no time. 

‘The industry, as well as the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, recog- 


nizes that other people besides pilots, | 


or ex-pilots, can develop into first 
class dispatchers. These men start 
with the air lines down at the bot- 
tom and work their way up through 
radio, meteorology, sometimes 
through the mechanical and engi- 
neering departments, through as- 
sistant dispatcher, and finally, after 
years of hard and _ conscientious 
work, an opportunity may afford it- 
self, and they may be given a chance 
to fill the position of an aircraft dis- 
patcher. Yes, Mr. Foster, many hun- 
dreds of qualified ground men are 
today working hard, both in civil life 
and in the military services, in the 
hope that some day they may reach 
the position of aircraft dispatcher. 
It is a goal to work for. These men 
work for years to get to that job, 
and it is their intention to make air- 
craft dispatching their life work. 
Does not this prove that they are 
the men who will do the very best 
job of it? But on your air line, the 
opportunity to reach that top is 
limited, because a pilot who has been 
flying for years, and perhaps had 
never given the job of dispatching a 
second thought, suddenly is inspired 
to bid on an opening. His unearned 
dispatcher seniority is enough to out- 
bid nonflying personnel, men who 
have been training themselves for 
years for that one specific job. This 
is unfair 

“This, Pilot Foster, what we 
consider straight thinking. So many 
of your brother pilots think the same 
way, that I venture to say this is 
your answer why response to your 
promptings is so poor.’’ 

It the policy of AIR 
LINE PILOT not to in- 
volved in issues of controversy be- 
the workers in the 
air line industry. It should be 
noted by readers of the AIR LINE 
PILOT that anything printed in 
its pages does not necessarily con- 
vey the opinions, conclusions, or 
policies of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation. 
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cipal activities shifted to Head- 
quarters and then to Kansas City. 

At Headquarters, a meeting of the 
CEC was held on February 17 at the 
Troy Lane Hotel. Among the high- 
light subjects discussed were: 

The matter of appointing gross 
weight representatives for hearing 
in Washington on March 15, 1944, 
later postponed to begin on March 
29 


Membership cases. 

Amendment to Part 60.39 of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 

Contributions to the Community 
and War Fund, American Red Cross, 
and National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. 

Filling of vacancies 
ALPA Committees. 

Air Safety Recommendations. 

Inter-Association business. 

At Kansas City, beginning on Feb- 
ruary 21, conferences were held with 
officials of Transcontinental & Wes- 
tern Air which extended through 
February 23. This was the fourth 
series of conferences held on this 
air line. Previous meetings of a simi- 
lar kind were held on August 5 and 
23, 24, 1943, and Jan- 
uary 26 and 27, 1944. The company’s 
representatives at the last of these 
meetings which began on February 
21 were John Collings, vice-president 
of operations; Robert Hogueland, 
personnel; H. H. Gallup, operations 
manager; and George K. Rice, chief 
pilot. The pilots at the conference 


on several 


table were Robert Overman, Kansas | 
Kansas | 
City; | 

Ar | 
York; 


City; Paul Frederickson, 
City; Busch Voigts, 
Franklin Young, Los Angeles; 
thur F. (Red) Foster, New 
Thomas Morris, Kansas City; Loren 
Petry, New York; Jack Schnaubelt, 
Chicago; Horton Hale, New York; 
and Ross Weaver (ICD), Washing- 
ton. A great deal of progress was 
made; but when the meetings ended, 
there were still several knotty pro- 
blems having to do with pilots’ sal- 
aries that remained open. Plans 
as to future meetings to close the 
supplemental agreement on TWA 
were left in an indefinite state. It 
is a foregone conclusion that more 
meetings will be necessary. 
Contract Amending Meeting Held 
with UAL on February 23 

On February 23 through the 26th, 
supplemental agreement conferences 
were held between the Association 
and United Air Lines. These meet- 
ings were attended for the company 
by J. E. Herlihy, executive vice- 
president, operations; Walt Addems, 
director of flight operations; Claude 
O’Callaghan, assistant director of 
flight operations; and William Groen, 
Warren Williams, and Harold Knoop, 
all superintendents of flight opera- 
tions. Representing the United Air 
Lines’ pilots were Orvis Nelson, 
Seattle; J. Edgar Hale, New York; 
Theron S. Jobson, Burbank; and Kay 
(Satisfied) McMurray, San Fran- 
cisco. These talks were about the 
three supplemental agreements that 
are being negotiated with this com- 
pany; namely, one relating to its 
domestic operations, another relating 


Kansas 


to its Pacific operations, and _ still 
another covering the company’s 
Alaskan operations. Exceptionally 


good progress was made and there 
is every indication that all three of 
these supplemental agreements will 
be signed in the very near future. 
Nothing Left to—But 
Catch Up—Oh Me! 

For the remainder of the month 
of February, ALPA’s top hands had 
nothing to do but catch up with the 


| work that had accumulated during 


| the previous part of the month, 


| Trail Blazer 


The name of Edwin C. Musick 
was chosen for a new Liberty ship 
| to be launched at Richmond, Cali- 
| fornia, during February. It is en- 
| tirely fitting that such an honor be 
extended to Musick, and it is even 
| conceivable that the Liberty ship, 
Edwin C. Musick, may ply surface 
lanes corresponding to the air 


| routes which her namesake, Captain 
| Musick, himself pioneered for the 
| Clippers. The ship was christened 
| by Mrs. Cleo Musick, who resides in 
New York City. 








Pan American Airways Photo 

The late Captain Edwin C. Musick 
was Pan American Airways’ first 
pilot and first ocean flying captain. 
Of many “firsts” standing to his 
credit, the one most widely known 
is his flight from San Francisco on 
November 22, 1935, with the first 
Transpacific air mail. 

Musick’s career in flying extended 
over a quarter of a century. One of 
the first pilots to accumulate 10,000 
hours of flying, he piloted aircraft 
more than a million miles, equiva- 
lent to forty times around the earth. 

Ed Musick joined Pan American 
Airways’ staft in October, 1927, 
when the company had just been 
organized to tackle the first U. S. 
international air transport venture— 
a 90-mile air mail route from Key 
West to Havana. It was the begin- 
ning of the Pan American network 
which now is global in extent with 
operations on more than 100,000 
miles of routes. Musick was chief 
pilot of that original PAA line. 


which was spent either at confer- 


ence tables or attending hearings 
and meetings and traveling hither 
and yon. 

AND SO ENDS ANOTHER 
MONTH OF THE YEAR OF OUR 
LORD, 1944, AND WE’LL BE 
SEEING YOU IN THE MARCH 
ISSUE. IN THE INTERIM, 


KEEP YOUR PRESSURE DOWN, 
BOTH MANIFOLD AND DIA- 
STOLIC. 








| 


‘Dominus Vobiscum 


ever nearer. 





—Wide World Photo 


Somewhere in England, members of the “Wilno’”’ Fighter Squadron 
of the Polish Air Force attend a Mass in a hangar during the cele- 
bration of the third birthday of the squadron. After the Mass was conducted by a Polish bishop, many of 
the pilots were decorated by Inspector General Air Vice Marshal Matthew Izyeki for bravery and devo- 
tion to duty. It has been said of the Polish pilots in exile that they fight with more disregard for their 
own personal safety and more ferociously than their allied brothers in combat. This isn’t hard to under- 
| stand for if there ever was a country that was raped by a ruthless and monstrously inhuman enemy, it was 
Poland in the early days of the war. It must also be remembered that at that time the teeth of the Nazi 
wolf pack had not yet been dulled. They were sharp, arrogant, and void of all semblance of regard for the 
rights of others. Today, these same teeth have been dulled and many removed; and while the Nazis are 
still mean, narrow, and arrogant, they know that with the passing of each day, the one of reckoning draws 
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